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For the Rural Repository. 
THOMAS HOBBINS 
Or, the Accident on the Wighway. 


Wuart a critical moment in a man’s life—and a 


woman’s too—it is to—elope! But a mere clope- 
ment is a small affair in comparison to a “ break- 
down” of the coach and the task of making your 
deaf postillion aware of the fact that he is half a 
mile in advance of his passengers! An clopement, 
merely, is boy'’s-play in comparison to difliculties 
so formidable as these, especially if you entertain 
some very grave suspicions that an enraged father 
On 


dormant faculties of the soul 


or an outrageous brother is in hot pursuit. 
suclr occasions, all the 
become active—emergency, like a good jockey pre- 
paring for a race, prepares the mind for a stronger 
exertion of its powers, that an egress from the sad 
category may more easily be discovered. And such 


was precisely the situation of affairs with Thomas 


Hobbins, one summer's evening “a long time 


” 
ago. 


To tell the whole story concerning our friend 
‘yr . : . 
Thomas's elopement would occupy more time and 


space than we at present have at command ; but 


‘ we will endeavor to give the reader a pleasing out- 


line of the affair, begging the aid of his imagination 
to fill up the omissions and all the delightful little 


details which make love and elopements such 


charming things. 
Hobbins 


Thomas bachelor of 


len of nineteen 


was a twenty- 


eight—Susannah Cok sby was a mak 


—and though a quakeress, she was a 


Oh! 


lips and teeth—such a voice! 


lovely, a 


beautiful girl. such 


a form was hers—such 
and then again she 
was heiress to the round sum of fifty thousand dol- 


lars! ‘Thomas Hobbins was a near neighbor of 
Susannah Colesby, and possessing a heart which 
Lad never proved itself invulnerable to the arrows 
of Cupid, it is nota matter of surprise that all these 
charins combined in one formidable 


acknowledged 


array took him 
surrendered, 


that he 


by storm. and on his knee hum- 


bly had ** met the enemy 
and Ae was hers!” Thomas was a military man. 


and hence the reader will not deci his figure of 
speech at all inappropriate—he was 4th corporal 
in the bloody 56th. 

But what a curious spectacle did ‘Thomas and 
Susannah present, as the one knelt to plead his 
cause, and the other stood biting her little finger 
nail and looking with her laughing eyes upon her 
suitor in the most thorough amazement! ‘Thomas 

vehemently urged her to a decision, but still she 
gazed upon him laughingly and without uttering a 
syllable. 
was making a fool of him, and instantly rising, 
walked off in high drudgeon! What a 
man was Thomas Hobbins! and when he had dis- 


appeared what a merry laugh rang from the bean- 


Thomas at length suspected Susannah 


curious 


tiful quakeress ! but suddenly checking herself, she 


was for a moment lost in deep meditation. Pray, 
what could she be thinking of so seriously? Could 
it be Thomas Hobbins ? 

” * * * * 


* Hold on! Timothy! 
is broken—hold on—blast the deaf old fool, he don't 


. * 


—stop—hold up—earriage 


hear! ‘T-i-mn-o”—and here a neighboring bull 
commenced a most uproarous bellowing, which 


rendered the voice of Thomas Hobbins as a* 
the bucket” ! so he 
until the noisy animal had finished his trumpet 


drop in 
to the general outcry waited 
blast, and then spoke in a very serious manner. 

* Well, 
seven miles from home—with half a carriage and 


here we are, ten miles from Gretna and 


the probability of a stormy night. Oh, dear me! 


love in a tuband the bottom fell out !” 

Here Thomas Hobbins for a moment entertained 
the idea of running away from Susannah Colesby 
but 


and the hind part of the carriage; a glance at 


her lovely form drove the treason from his brain. 
“ My de ar,” 


ken this evening, nor have you turned your bend 


said ‘Thomas, “* you have not spo- 
from that window. Iam well aware of the risk of 
the adventure—(suppose your brother should chal- 
lenge me !)—but you are not in the least danger of 
being detected before the § knot is tied,’ as the world 
says. ‘Timothy was skillful in his arrangements — 
took you from home as if to ride up the avenues 
and ‘ tiping me a wink’ took me on his own seat 
till well out of the reach of pursuit, W hen the trusty 
old servant allowed me to take my placeinside. J 
"The bull ag 


he stole up to Susannah 


don't doubt hie "il be back soon—” gain 


drowning ‘Thomas's voice, 


and placed his arms around her enchanting form! 
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oh, delicious moment for Thomas! but just then | and the ocean was as calm as a summer lake, ex- 


the bull having leaped the fence, took the carriage 
upon his horns and threw it down a steep gully some 
twenty feet deep! 

“Oh! The bull 


murder!” roared ‘Thomas. 
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roared too, and the cattle in the fields answered | 


. . . 4 ¢ 
him. He calinly surveyed his work of destruction, 


and perceiving Thomas Hobbins emerge cautiously 
from the ruins with a female form in his arms, he 
dashed down the bank of the gully in pursuit. 


a mighty exertion of his strength, sprang out of the 


But « 


‘ eyes upon it as it rose upon the swell, it struck me 
Thomas Hobbins was a very active man, and with | 


OSITORY. 


cept the long, smooth swell, which came in and 
broke with a soothing murmur at the base ofthe cliff. 

‘** I sat longer than usual this morning, gazing 
out upon the placid deep indulging in these rev- 
eries which such a scene would naturally inspire. 
As I arose to leave, I thought I detected a small 


} object in the offing, a little to the Eastward—a 


¢ 


é 


‘ 


ditch upon the opposite bank, with the object of his | 


love fondly clasped to his breast. 


The bul! attempt- | 


ed to follow his example, but failed, and in revenge 


tore the ulready broken carriage into fragments! 
The first moment ‘Thomas had to spare he de- 


. . . ‘ 
voted to the sweet being at the shrine of whose { 


beauty he was so cager to kneel, entirely forgetting 
her maidenly modesty. “ My dear,” said he, sup- 
porting her in his arms, “ look up !”—but as Susan- 
nah did not obey, he took the trouble to peer at her 
face half hidden by a large * kiss-me-quick”—he 
gazed in astonishment !—he trembled—great drops 
of perspiration ran down his forehead and his whole 
frame betrayed the most intense agitation !—and 
seizing Susannah by the arm, he hurled her with a 
malediction at the fierce bull! Savage monster !— 
but hold, gentle reader, Thomas Hobbins had been 
embracing a huge rag bahy ! 

Abashed, ashamed, and hardly able to find exe- 
crations strong enough to express his scorn; but, 
after venting his rage with all the bitterness of his 
heart, he quietly wended his way back to his hum- 
ble domicil. 
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From the Portland Transcript. 
THE LIGHT KEEPER. 
BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 
CHAPTER V. 


O'er the lone waters, without sail or onr, 
She drifled on at mercy of the waves.—O/d Play. 


A rotton carcass of a boat, not rigged, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast.—Shakespeare. 

**You would scarcely have known ‘ Glen Cove,’ 
after two years had elapsed, so altered was it. 
I had enlarged and finished my house—pretty much 
as you sce it now—my kitchen garden was exten- 
ded and highly cultivated, and I had a beautiful 
flower-garden, into which L had transplanted all the 
varicty of wild flowers L could find. ‘This was a 
delightful task, and threw a charm over many an 
hour devoted to it, which otherwise weuld 
passed in weariness. 


have 
During these two years, three 
times only I caught sight of passing sails, but they 
were atsuch a distance they only fliited along the 
horizon like passing clouds, and were soon lost to 
view. 

One morning in carly summer, [ took my accus- 
tomed walk to the blutl yonder, as you are aware, 
an extended and unbroken view of the coast and sea 
may be had. I did not visit this spot with the ex- 
pectation of seeing a vessel, scarcely with the hope, 
for 1 had grown so attached to my new home and 
quiet life that I had hardly had the desire to change 
it. Ithad been my daily practice, however, to saun- 
ter to this look-out, and [had gone thither on the 
morning in question 


and taken my favorite seat. 


It was a beautiful morning—there was no breeze, 


reorre ~- rrr 
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dark speck merely, hardly visible. Riveting my 


as reseinbling a boat. It was evidently drifting , 
with the current, for I could not detect the move- 
ment of an oar, or anything indicating life on board. 
* A boat adrift on the wide and solitary ocean is 
always an object of interest, and the imagination | 
immediately invests it with a thousand romantic 
associations.—Situated as I was, the sight of such 


an object naturally exited an intense interest. 


Searcely waiting to take asecond glance, [ hastened 
her previous coquetish conduct, or attributing it to ? 


‘ She was a large yawl. 


to the cove, and having placed some water and pro- 
visions on board my yawl, I shoved fromm the shore. 
The distance of the supposed boat from land was 
great—much greater than I had anticipated, but 
with an eagerness I can hardly account for, I plied 


the oars, and slowly urged my way towards the ob- 


ject of my search. 


“As L approached nearer to it, I saw plainly 
that it was a boat, and I watched eagerly as she 
rose on the top of the swell to see if any one was 
onboard : but she appeared to be completely deserted. 
Her painter hung dragging 
over the bows, and a piece of what appeared to be 
a sail in the stern-sheets, lay over the gunnel and 
flapped carelessly with the motion of the sea.— 
There was something in the appearanceofthis appa- 
rently deserted boat as I approached her —drifting 
thus solitary on the great deep—that awakened 
What 
dark history was connected with this little craft? 
Was 


swept from the storm-drenched deck ?—or was 


reflections of a sad and melancholy nature. 


Flow came she thus abroad upon the waters ? 


she 


she launched from the foundered ship—the forlorn 
hope of the wretched crew? If so, where were 
those who embarked in her?) Had_ they been res- 
cued from their perilous situation, or had they per- 
ished miserably —their last husky ery being a prayer 
for water!—wauater! who can tell? such were the 
tenor of my thoughts, as I slowly advanced to- 
wards the stranger. 

** After nearly three hours’ toilsome labor my 
boat grazed along side the object of my se: 
Mereiful Heaven, what a spectacle was presented 
toiny sight! My very blood ran chill, and for a 
moment [ stood horror-struck, as I eazed upon the 
scene before me. ‘The first object that attracted my 
attention was the form of a man bent ne arly dou- 
thwart. His 
head did not quite touch the bottom of the boat, 
and his long matted hair hung wildly over his flesh- 


less face. 


ble, face downwards, over the bow 


The position of the body—the fearful 
expression of the faee—the blackened and shriveled 
tongue protruding between the thin and parched 
lips, presented a horrid and sickening si¢ht. In 
the bottom of the boat was another lying on his 
back, his feet over the thwart, as if he had fallen 
backwards from his seat—his ghastly and despair- 
ing look too plainly evincing the agony endured be- 
Oh God! 


As I stood gazing 


fore death came. to his relief. it was a 


terrible sight—a terrible sight! 
in a sortol stupefaction, upon the harrowing scene, 


a low moan caught iny ear and drew my attention 
to another quarter. 


* A piece of a sail was spread over the stern 
sheets, which with trembling hands I hurriedly 
lifted. Underneath the covering I discovered two 
persons—one the mere skeleton of a man, so emaci- 
ated that it seemed impossible the breath of life 
could linger in him, and by his side a female form, 
her attenuated hand clasped in that of the man, 
and her face buried in his bosom. ‘The glaring 
eyes of the former rolled wildly in their sockets, as 
with a feeble, husky voice he exclaimed, * Water! 
for the love of God, a drop of water !'—As he spoke 
the female turned her head towards me with a low, 
heart-breaking moan, and fixed on me such an in- 
ploring look that the tears blinded my sight. 

* Trembling with eagerness I hastened to obey 
his prayers. But I felt the necessity of extreme 
caution in administering relief. As I presented the 

I the motioned toward the 


wooden bowl tnan 
female, but in alow tone she said, * My father first,’ 


me 
and her eyes glistened at the prospect of relief. I 
did not dare to let them drink, but first bathed their 
parched and blackened lips with the cooling liquid, 
suffering but a small quantity to be swallowed. 
At first the man clutched feebly at the bow] as if he 
would drink of its contents at once, but I checked 
him, and warned him of the consequences of a too 
free use of water in his present exhausted state. 
Frequently moistering their lips and cautiously ad- 
ministering to their wants, | was rewarded by per- 
ceiving in both faint signs of unprovement. 

* My thouglits were now dirceted toward home. 
Fortunately a light breeze had sprung up, 
spreading my sail, with the yawl in tow, I arrived 
late My first care 
was toget the sufferers to the house. 


and 


in the afternoon in the cove. 
They were 
mere skin and bone, and entirely helpless—but a 
ive lifted them. 


them such sustenance suitable to their condition as 


child could h After preparing for 


my linited means admitted, I left them in the edge 


of the evening, comparatively confortable, mur- 
muring blessings on my head. 

* A melancholy task called me forth—the last 
sad duties to the dead were to be performed. Ina 
retired spot I made a wide grave, and in it deposited 
the bodies ofthe two unfortunate seamen. With sad- 


dened and 


subdued feelings 
over them, and left them to their last sleep, thank- 
ful that the mournful privilege of giving back ‘ dust 
unto dust’ was granted me. On returning to the 
house, I was elad to find the sutferers had fallen 


to i yund sleep. 


The excitement produced by 
what I had witnessed, and the anxiety L felt for my 


patients, banished all inclination for sleep, and I 


watched through thenight by their bedsides. Grate- 
ful was the prayer [breathed over them, that I had 
been the instrument in rescuing them from their 


dreadful situation and ardently did IT beseech the 
Father of Merey to crown with success the means 
used for their restoration to 
the 


health. 
father seemed to be deep and undisturbed, but 
frequently through the night would the young lady ut- 
lamation 


ter broken exe 


affect 


, in all which a lively and 
father 


imed in piteous accents—* W ater— 


r coneern for her was manifest.— 


Once he exe! 
water! oh God, have merey upon my poor father ! 


And in all the workings of her mind there appeared 


to be a total forgetfulness of self—her whole thought 
ind care seemed to centre in her parent, and all 
her prayers were invoked in his behalf. It was a 
beautiful and touching display of filial love, and 
my heart, thus early, took a deep interest in one 


who unconsciously betrayed so endearing a trait of 


Re 


L heaped the green turf 


The sleep of 
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character. ‘The tones of the human voice, anne 
tremulous and sorrowful, were tomy unaccustomed 
all the 
instinets of humanity, and restored anew that in- 


ears sweet and musical, and awoke in me 


terest for my kind which continued solitude had 
nearly banished from my heart. 
CHAPTER VIL 
But ‘tis not mine to tell their tale of grief, 
Their constant ; {their scant relief; 
The sapping famine, rendering scarce a son 
Koown to his mother in the skeleton ; 
The varying frowns and favors of the 
That now almost engulfs, then leaves 
With erazy oar and shattered length along 
The tide, that yields reluctant to the strong ; 
The incessant fever of that arid thirst 
Which welcomes, as a well, the clouds that burst 
Above their naked bones, and feels delight 
In the cold drenching of a stormy t 
And from the out 
A drop to moisten life’s all-gasping 


wri, ane 


deep, 
to creep 





pread canvass 
| 





von's Island. 
“ A night's rest greatly refreshed and improved 
my new tenants, and after three or four days care ful 
nursing the daughter was so fur recovered as to 
assist in tending on her father, whose improvement 


His health 


number of ye: 


was slow and doubtful. I was inforined, 


had been for a irs feeble, and the 


dreadful trial he had passed through had shattered it 
the 


still more, rendering chances of his recovery 


extremely uncertain. From the lips of his daughter 


I learned the sad story of their sutfering on the sea— 
and their previous history was revealed to me aiter- 
wards. 


Mr. Morton, the 


of one of our Northern States. 


futher, was a retired merchant 
The de 
atta 


ath of his 
wife, towhom he wa 


the 


$ most ard utly thed, and 


subsequent loss of the greater portion of his 


property through his own unfortunate speculations 


and the villainy of others, had preyed upon his 


spirits and seriously affected his health. 


liis phy- 
sician had advised u short residence in Santa Croix, 
an island considered peculiarly adapted in its chi- 


mate for persons till health. In accordance with 


this advice, he had visited the island, taking with 


him his only child, a daughter, just enterig on the 


bloom of womanthiwod. Altera protracts d residence 
of two years or more, finding that his disease con- 
tinued to grow upon him, he concluded to return to 
his native land, that in case of his anticipated death, 
he might rest beside the partner he so constantly 


mourned. 


* Accordingly he took passage mn a ire ighting brig 


on board of which he also shipped the sinall rem- 
nant of 


Phe 


with sugar, and encountered very boiste 


property misfortune had spared to him. 


brig, which was an old one, was heavily laden 


‘rous Wea- 


ther on her passage, caused her to leak 


badly. ‘They had been out about twenty 


UAays, 


when one night a fresh leak was discovered, and 


it was found that the hands atthe pumps, wearied 


by incessant toil day and might, could not keep 
her free. ‘The water gained last upon them, and 
in despair the crew left the pumps, and proposed 
abandoning the brig. But little tine was leit tor 


consultation, for it was found that the 


working in so rapidly the brig was lable 


moment to go to the bottom. ‘The long boat and 
yawl were prepared for the last emergency. "There 
were other passengers on board, and a division 
hastily took pl vce. ‘The father and daughter, with 
five of the crew, were assigned to the yawl the 
remainder took to the long boat, on board of which 
the bulk of the provisions and water was stored— 
a small quantity only being retamed in the yaw 

as it was decined expedientto keep her as leht as 


possible. 


rrr 


es T he fated ve seat began shortly to settle by the 
head, and the boats were launched in the grey of 
morning. ‘They left not a moment too soon, for 
they had rowed but a short distance off, when, with 
a lurch and a plunge, the brig was buried beneath 
the billows. ‘The boats were then shaped towards 


the nearest land, did 


Day followed day— 


and slowly and toilsomely 
the weary crew ply the oars. 


no land—no vessel appeared.—Provisions grew 


’ short, and to add to the horror of at least one party, 


one dark and blustering night the boats got parted 
from each other, and when the 
those 


morning came, 
in the yawl looked around in vain for their 
companions. Now, for the first time, did the full 
sense of their miserable situation stare them in the 
face. With hardly bread and water sufficient for 
one day’s sustainance—with no knowledge of their 
position—a fearful fate was before them. 

ak | I should follow them 
through the appalling scenes that ensued up to the 
tiine I discovered them. 


is unnecessary that 


In theirdelirium, brought 
on by want of food and water, three of the crew 
plunged into the sea at different times—two died 
ou board, and the left 
the ascribes his perser- 
vation to the 


father and daughter 

The father 
fact of his being in feeble health, so 
that he felt not that craving for 


were 
only survivors. 


food which tor- 
As for 
the daughter she was sustained by that mysterious 


tured his robust and hearty companions. 


power of endurance which God has seen fit to 
bestow on woman, and which enables her to bear 


up triumphantly amid scenes and in situations 


where man, with all his boasted superiority of nerve 
and streneth is crushed. So they two lingcred— 


witnessing one strong man after another fall be- 


fore them, until they 


mained. 


alone of all that company re- 
When the last man fell from his Seat in 
the agonies of death, the daughter placed herself 
beside her father, and drawing a part of the sail 


which her father from the first had used as bed 
and covering, over their faces, she had laid her- 
self down to die. Hope had tled—despair itself 
had fled—and both were fast sinking in that deep 


lethargy which precedes death—the only boon they 


‘d for—when 


the 


now look my 
life. 


was the 


providential presence 
ay o!| 


anew love of 


uch, in brief, istory of the two 


rd I say that its 


sad h 
persons thrown on my care. Nee 
relation excited a deeper interest, if possible, in my 
Y My 


from the day of 


breast toward them own history was given 


in return, inv first being thrown 


upon this spet, down to the hour IT met them, and 
in mingling our sympathies, in 
ful to Him 


prese! ved us, our hearts bec 


uniting our 
had 


‘ame knitted tome ther. 


grate- 


aspirations who so wonderfully 


CHAPTER VIL 


With thee all toils are sweet: each clime hath charms 
] ‘ ike—our world within our arims.— Byron. 
>. if good ven would be so much my friend, 
All my remains of lite with you I'd spend, 
Andt kiny stars had given a hi y end.— Oldham. 
’ i ° 1 
While Mr. Morton continued with but very little 


perceptible change in his that 


regained 


favor, Emma, for 


was the name of the daughter, rapidly 


With 


attend 


the bloom of health and beauty. the most 


tender devote would sh 


adhess 


upon her 


| ut—hovering ever by his bed-side anxious to 
u cipate his siigntest want. 

* At times, however, at Ins urgent request she 
would walk abroad for exercise; and together we 
“ ld ra up th glen, searchine out its ndden 


green nooks and fary-like spots 


-erns and cliffs, | 
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with whileh it iitainitigatns rantianns rors d with wild- 


flowers, with which our dwelling was decorated like 
a floral palace. At other times we would stroll by 
the sea-shore, gathering the delicate and curious 
shells washed up by the sea—or roam amid the cav- 
istening to the unceasing roar of 
the waters. And she possessed a spirit to enjoy 
these various aspects of nature, and with an un- 
affected delight and unstudied eloquence she gave 
expression to the emotions which the changing 
scene awakened—whether she was bending over 
the 


of moss, or stood upon the brink of the dizzy cliff, 


tiny wild-flower, half hidden in its cushion 
gazing with the kindling eye upon the waters whirl- 
Andas 
| accompanied her amidst places so familiar to my 


ing and secthing with foam far below her. 


footsteps, and conversed with her in relation to the 
grandeur and beauty that inet us on every hand, I 
wondered that never before had I felt such an inter- 
discove red 


est—never before had secret 


attractions in objects so constantly presented to my 


80 many 


observation. 

** In process of time Mr. Morton so far regained 
his streneth as to be able to lea and 
take short excursions with us; and it was with no 


ve the house 


small degree of pleasure mingled with pride, that I 


observed the undisguised delight he took in the 
picturesque beauties of the glen, and the strong in- 
terest he manifested in all that concerned the ar- 


rangements of the place—and listened to the en- 
comiums he passed upon the 
He 


thusiastic temmperament—a close 


taste and display in 


its improv ments. was a man of strong en- 


and critical ob- 
server—his mind had evidently been highly pelish- 
ed, and above all, he possessed that pure and lofty 
spirit of christianity which sheds such a beautiful 
halo around the character. He had been chasten- 
ed—severly chastened by affliction—he had bowed 


beneath the rod, but not submissively Jut nowa 
him—the veil 


so long shrouded his vision 


new and better light dawned upon 


which had was with- 


drawn—he with 


the 
and to acknowledge that‘ through 


groped no more in shadows, and 


the poet he was ready to exclaim, ‘ Sweet are 


a 
uses ofadversity, 


} 


daqaneer satety comes—throue h trouble rest.’ 


With such con ipunio shi ip need . say tata 
new coloring was given to my life—that the cup ¢ 
my happiness was full to overflowing. Even so— 


I tremble at times lest it should be 
I dreac 


vessel should draw 


» suddenly dashed 
from my lips. led now every day that some 


nivh and rob me of those in 
whose society centered all my happiness ; and it 
was with a shrinking dto fe 
the 


appre hensive t 


- M ! 
fecling alle 


ar, that I 


daily approach d the cliff whence broud oce an 


spread out before me, 


hat some vessel 


might by chance be in sieht, with whoin communi- 


eation might be had. I know not v hy these feel- 
ings oppressed me, for my companions had never 
hinted a desire of leaving. but on the e ntrary had 
frequently and always favorably alluded to the 


happy seclusion in which we lived. 


Sull I was 


particularly 


uneasy and dared not question the 


on the subject. 


One day Lhad visited the look-out in company 


with Emma, and as we stood gazing out upon the 


ocean, our conversation turned upon the isolated 
situation, and I alladed to th pe nlity of some 
passing sail approaching the coast, affording to her- 
selfand father an « yortimty of returning to the 
home trom which t vy had been so long st parate d. 
Oh. what a weight was hited from my heart. as in 


an earnest tone my companion quickly replied — 


eee 


" LLL Leer 


wee we we 


oe 


ef. 
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** Home! we have no home—we want no home 
but this!’ 

** And could you becontent,’ I asked ina manner 
which at once arrested her attention, ‘ to remain in 
this solitude—away from the world—your friends— 
and forever debarred the allurements of society ?” 

“ A deep blush overspread her face as she replied, 
* The world—why should I regret it? I had but 
few friends of my age, and they have probably long 
ago forgotten me. Where my father is, there is my 
home—he is happy here, and why should not 1 be 
also? 

*** But would he not leave if an opportunity of- 
fered?’ I enquired with an anxious carnestness | 
could not conceal. 

** Not if he could persuade you to permit him 
to remain,’ was her reply. —* ‘This he told me 
yesterday, as we were conversing upon this sub- 
ject ; and, my dear friend, if you have been fearful, 
as I judge from your late saddened tone, that we 
should be so ungrateful as to desire to part from 
one to whom we are indebted not only, under God, 
for life, but for all the kindnesses which render life 
a blessing, dismiss such thoughts from your breast, 
and set your heart to rest.’ 

* And my heart was at rest. Nay, nay—not 
at rest—for it was agitated by a thousand blissful 


emotions. The kind—imore than this—the aflec- 


tionate tones in which Emma conversed with me 


as we slowly walked homeward—the air of confi- 
dence she assumed—the warm terms in which she 
spoke of the attractions of Glen Cove, and the 


glowing picture which she drew of the happiness 


here to be found—away from the glare of the world— 
the bitterness and strife which there exist—with no 
distracting cares, no mocking pleasures to win us 
away from those lofty and enobling thoughts which 
a constant comtemplation of the grand and beauti- 
ful in nature tend to excite—all this thrilled me 
with feelings as new as they were strange, and 
awakened in my bosom swect hopes which ere this 
I had not dared to entertain. 
CHAPTER VII. 


He says he loves my daughter 
I think so too ; for never gazed the moon 
Vpon the water, as he'll stand, and read, 


As 'twere my daughter's eyes; and, to be plain, 


I think there is not half a kiss to choose 
Who loves another best.—Shakespeare’s Winter Tale 


Are we notone? Are we not joined by heaven ? 
Fach interwoven with the other's fate ? 

Are we not mixed like streams of meeting rivers 
Whose blended waters are no more distinguished, 
Bat roll into the sea one commen tlood 1— Rowe 

*“ You have doubtless, ere this,” continued the 
keeper with a warm smile, * detected the nature of 
the emotions thus kindled in my breast. Yes I 
loved Emma with no common love. My whole 
being was wrapped up in her. Her presence was 
as necessary to meas the light of heaven—nor was 
it denied me. Even my little bird seemed instinct- 
ively to partake of iny feelings, for in a short time 
it became as familiar to her, perching upon her 
hand with the same freedom with which it sought 
mine. 

** Under her fostering care the very flowers seemed 
to bloom with increased loveling ss. Tovether had 
we searched the glen; transplanting such rare 
plants and flowers as attracted our notice, until Wy 
little domain appeared like a fairy scene. With 
the suggestion and assistance of Mr. Morton, aided 
by the good taste of Emma, a thousand little im- 
provements were made in and about our dwelling, 
all tending to enhance the comfort and beauty of 


the place. Destitute of mnany of the conveniences 


( hardly as yet dreamed, 


of domestic life, we resorted to numerous contrivan- 
ces to supply the deficiency, and never was gold 
plate on a monarch’s table more valuable than were 
the humble dishes of stone, wood and shell, which 
graced our board. Nor was that board illy sup- 
plied. Our garden afforded us all necessary vege- 


tables, the sea yielded us fish—and the glen abound- } 


ed in wild fruits, so that we enjoyed not only the | 


necessaries but even many of the luxuries of life. 

** A few days after my conversation with Emma 
on the cliff, Mr. Morton took occasion to allude to 
the same subject. 
nity might offer to leave the place, but he had now 
nothing to draw him back to society. His property 
was gone—his relish for worldly intercourse had 
left him, and all he desired in life, peace and con- 


tentment, here surrounded him. He would not say 


he regretted being a burden on me, for he felt as- 
sured that I did not consider the presence of him- 
self and daughter in that light. In alluding to his 
daughter in connection with the precarious state of 
his health, an opportunity was offered, which I had 
long desired of making him acquainted with the 
, State of my feelings in regard to her. Frankly and 
fully I unfolded to him the secrets of my heart— 
unreservedly informing him of the feclings with 
which she had inspired me, and of the hopes I had 
cherished. 
* He heard me throughout without interrupting me, 
and when I had concluded, he said with a smile— 
** All this is ne new thing to me, Robert—months 
ago it was revealed to me.’ 
** Revealed to you!—months ago,’ was my as- 
tonished reply. 


“* Yes, my dear young friend,’ he answered— 


‘even before, 1 suspect, you yourself was fully 
awart of it, ] knew it. 


Actions have a very forward tongue, and babble 
many things of which the individual himself has 


Yes, I know it all—for 


a father’s sight is keen, and,’ added he, taking my 


hand affectionately, * L rejoiced in it all. Need I 
say—LEmma’s heart is yours—take her !—and with 
mine may the blessing of heaven rest upon you 
both !’ 
= * * * * 


* - 


* It is common with all story tellers,” continued 
the aged keeper, as we reached the precints of his 
humble dwelling, and seated ourselves by the docr- 


way, “to wind up with a wedding or a funeral, 


, and I suppose you will not be contented if I deviate 


from the prescribed method. I need not say the 


* blushing consent’ of Emma was without difficulty 


obtained. Our preparations for the wedding were 


very few and were soon completed. jut then came 


the question—who will perform the marriage cere- 


mony. Wehad goneon making our arrangements, 


until all ofa sudden this scrious obstacle presented 
itself on the very threshhold of Hymen’s temple. 
Never shall I forget the moment when Emma. who 
was intently engaged on some little preliminary af- 
fair, looked up from her work with a perplexed air 
and said, ‘ But how shall we eet married ”—There 
was something in the tone in which this was uttered 
—something so ludicrous, I suspect, in the expres- 


sion of each of our countenances, as this wholly un- 


thoucht of dilemma suddenly occurred to our minds, 


that both of us burst involuntarily into a hearty 
laugh, in which Mr. Morton, who at that moment 


came in, as heartily indulwed 


** After we had sobered down a little, we be gan 


ere 


Possibly, he said an opportu- , 


"The heart too often betrays | 
itself to others ere it is aware of its own secrets. | 
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more scriously to consider this unforseen obstacle. 
What should we do? was the question repeatedly 
asked—and it was the very question we could not 
for the life of us answer. We talked it over a long 
time, and Emma and I began to grow a little sad 
on the subject—” 

* Nonsense, Robert, you was the only sad one,” 
said the Keeper's wife, as she took her seat beside 
her husband, and looked up into his face with an 
- affectionate smile—* what cause had I for sadness, 
pray?” 

“ Well, well, wife,” said the old man, kindly, “ if 
you were not sad IT was, and should have been still 

more so, had not your father helped us out of the 
dilemma. ‘ Where there is a will there’s a way,’ 
said he * and it will go hard if we do not accom- 
plish your wishes, even without the aid of a minis- 
ter. Let me think,’ continued he, ‘ my justice 
commission holds good until next year, if I am not 
mistaken, and I can bind youas legally together as 
all the ministers in Christendom. So stand up, my 
children’—and joining our hands in his, he_per- 
formed the neccessary rites, invoking at the same 
time a blessing on our heads—and we were hus- 
band and wife! It was a hurried wedding, but it 
was a happy one, and the blessing of heaven has 
rested upon it from that hour to this. And now,” 
continued the Keeper, as he arose from his seat and 
turned to enter the house, * after this long story, 
let us see what the good woman has prepared for 
supper. We have kept you waiting, wife, but we 
have not been unmindful of you, for I have been 
, giving our young friend a history of our lives—a his- 
, tory though shadowed in its commencement, hath 
ever since beamed with the radience of heaven's 
‘ choicest blessings.” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Rural Repository. 
/THE GIRL WHO DID NOT BELONG TO 
SOCIETY. 
“ Wuo is that beautiful girl in the grey silk, 
; there by the door?” whispered Charles Granley to 
his friend Frank Fulton. 
; J do not know her name,” replied Frank. 
; have seen her frequently of late. 


“T 
She is very beau- 
tiful and genteel in her manners, but I fancy she 
does not belong to society, for none of the ladies of 
my acquaintance know her.” 

** ] must know her, however,” replied Charles. 
“If she does not belong to society, perhaps she is 
game.” 

« For shame Charles,” said Frank, indignantly ;, 
* judging by appearances that girl is innocence it- 
self. I am grieved that a friend or acquaintance of 
mine should suffer such thoughts to pollute his mind.” 

* Indeed, Mr. Parson, you reprove impressively, 
but Tam not bound to follow your teaching, or sub- 
mit to your authority. However, you need not fear 
that [shall supplant you with your favorite. There 
are finer girls than she.” 

* Pray, who is that very pretty girl who is dressed 
so like a quakeress?” enquired Emily May ef Jo- 
sephine Camp. 

** T cannot tell you, indeed,” was the reply. “I 
have seen her several times at church this summer, 
but none of the ladies know her. She seems mod- 
est and genteel, and I would really like to learn her 
name.” 

* If she is a stranger to every body, I am sure I 
do not wish to know her,” said Miss Emily, dis- 
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dainfully. Ifyou really desire an introduction Jose, 
perhaps some of the gentlemen will present you.” 
“ ‘This is very crucl of you Emily,” whispered 
Josephine. “ The poor girl heard your remark, and 
has turned away to conceal doubtless her tears.” 
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“ Who is this Miss Osborne who proposes to 
open school for young ladies. She called on me 
this morning to solicit patronage, and though she 


“*- . . 5 . 
ment, or disingeniousness about her which I do not | expensive and elegant manner; and they were the 
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’ was divided to a widow and nine children, the por- | 


, educate them until they came of age. 


tion of each was barely sufficient to support and 
But the 
prospect of Augustus Osborne was dazzling bright. 
None doubted but that his path would certainly 
lead to wealth and the highest honor. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer on the marriage of his daugh- 


; ter with Mr. Osborne, presented the young couple 
seems young and artless, there is an air of conceal- } 


like. She professes to be all accomplished, offering | 
to teach French and Italian, as well as music on 


the piano and the harp. I would really send my 
daughters to her if I knew what she is.” 


with a magnificent house, furnished in the most 


envy of all the envious in the city. Mrs. Osborne 


of course, abated nothing of her pride, now that she 
' was a bride, and mistress of an elegant establish- 


“ And I would send mine, for her terms are quite 


reasonable, and if she is mistress of the accomplish- 
ments which she offers to impart, I shall never find 
such an opportunity to have them educated ; but as 
nobody knows her, I do not like to trust her with 
my children.” 

“That is the general opinion. Ladies would 
embrace the opportunity of giving their daughters 
so cheap an education, if they were not all suspi- 
cious of Miss Osborne’s character. And yet since 
she has been in the neighborhood her conduct has 
been blameless, the strictest surveillance not having 
J think I 


will try to persuade Mrs. Ellery and Mrs. Granley 


discovered a flaw in ull her movements. 


sweet girls, she will have quite a school, for if they 
and you send I shall feel sufe in entrusting Clara 
and Julia to her tuition.” 

* Well, if Mrs. Ellery and Granley and you send, 
I think I will, since her terms are so very reasonable, 
but I suspect that she is not the character she pro- 
fesses to be.” 

And who was “ the beautiful girl in grey silk ;” 
“the very pretty girl dressed like a quakeress ;” 
** the Miss Osborne who proposed to open a school 
for young ladies.” She whom nobody knew, and 
with whose character such crucl and unwarrantable 
liberties were taken? We will go back a few years 
and trace her family. 

Calista Van Rensselaer belonged to one of the 
richest and proudest families in the State of New- 


York. 


good natural abilities, acquired a most superior ed- 


She was nurtured in luxury, and having 
ucation. She was also amiable in disposition, and 
would have been a philanthropist had she known 
that the poor were her brethren, and that misfortune 
does not necessarily argue guilt, or at best foolish- 
ness. But she was not taught these things, and 
so the precious germ of human kindness lay dor- 
mant in her heart. She was affectionate to her 
family and female friends, but did not know that 


she should love all who need affection. Of course, 


‘ . 
} all those who should have experienced and blessed 


her kindness, regarded her as a haughty, hard- 
hearted girl, And she had imbibed high notions 
of aristocratic distinctions.—She verily believed that 
laboring people were a sort of inferior animal, made 
of coarser clay, and animated by obtuse and grov- 
eling spirits. In society she was not exactly a belle ; 
she reigned more like a queen. Her favor was a 
title to honor, her opinion was Jaw, her style was 
the first fashion. 

She was nineteen, when she became acquainted 
with Augustus Osborne, a handsome, high-spirited 
young lawyer, of lofty intellect, superior acquire- 


ments, and aman universally honored and esteemed. 


’ His father, an eminent physician, had died while 


Augustus was yet a child, and when his property 


ment. Her contempt of “ the lower classes” be- 


came insolence, for it led her to treat with contumely 


| those who in years and knowledge were her supe- 


riors. On one occasion a semstress replied to her 
fault-finding pertinacity, ‘ Mrs. Osborne, | was 


born and educated as highly as yourself; I never 


, despised any person because of their poverty, yet 


five little children by the labor of my hands. 


you see [ am now a poor widow, striving to feed 
If 
you shall ever be in my situation, you will remem- 
ber how you have added gall to many a bitter cup, 
and feel that you are receiving a just recompense 
for your pride.” 


** I did not marry an inebriate,” retorted Mrs. 


_ Osborne, forgetting her dignity. 
to patronize her, and then if you add your three > 


“ No,” replied the woman, weeping, “ but Mr. 


Osborne is as likely to become a common drunkard 


as was my poor Herbert at his age.” 

Mrs. Osborne dismissed the semstress for her 
insolence, but the words which she had spoken in 
the bitterness of her heart, sunk deep into the proud 
one’s spirit, and from that hour the stream of her 


life was tinged with a darkness, faintly shadowing 


. remorse and future ill. 


Three years had passed in honor and prosperity, 
and Calista Osborne had become a proud and 
happy mother, while her husband stood pre-eminent 
in his profession, and the idol of the reigning politi- 


cal party. For atime she gloried in his reputation, 


and enjoyed the shadow of the honors which were 


lavished upon him. But when his mind became 
absorbed in them; when political measures caine 
to be of more importance to him than her happiness ; 
when he turned impatiently from the caress of his 
sweet boy, chiding the prattle that disturbed him in 
the perusal of a party paper; then she did wish 


that fame and honor had never found him. Oh! 


what were party interest to her in comparison of 


the love and kind attention of which they had be- 
reaved her. 
ows of loneliness filled the rooms that used to be 
radiant with his smiling presence, vocal with his 
accents of affection. Sometimes she was pining in 
loneliness fur days together, while he was absent 
* Well,” 
would murmur to herself, “ the election will soon 
be over, and then he will be himself again.” But 
the election resulted in favor of the opposing party, 
Mr. Osborne 
never to sheathe their weapons until they had re- 
trieved their honor. 


canvassing for his party favorite. 


and and his constiiuents resolved 


To this end they organized a 
club, and called frequent meetings; and in their 
chagrin and animosity scrupled not to descend to 
vituperation and slander. With bitter agony Mrs. 
Osborne observed the moral leprosy spreading and 
The high 


tone of his mind was lost ; he could stoop to shut- 


deepening in her husband's character. 


fling meanness, and scrupled not to associate with 


low and debased party tools and sycophants. 


Her home became desolate, and shad- + 


she 
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At length his affairs became embarrassed. He 
had long neglected his business, and business was 


now deserting him. His office was now seldom 


sought by eager feet, and few anxious faces peered 
in at his door. Still she hoped that the fever of 
party jealously would at length subside, and leave 
him in his right inind. But the cup of her affliction 
was not yet full. Her idolized little boy fell sick.— 
She besought her husband to stay at home with 
her until he should recover. But the father was 
forgotten by the politician.—‘* I do not think the 
boy any dangerous,” he said, “ it would be folly 
for me to stay watching over him. I must attend 
to the interests of ‘ our party’ ”—and so he went out 
in the morning, and came not again until the dinner 
hour. Poor little Herman had just fallen into an 
uneasy slumber, and when the agitated mother as- 
sured her husband that the fever was intense, and 
that the child only slambered from exhaustion, he 
answered, “ indeed Calista, you alarm yourself 
needlessly. ‘The boy sleeps well. He is only ner- 
vous from teething, or perhaps the irritation of 
worms. I will, however, send in Dr. Wise ‘to see 
him.” 

* And you will return soon?” she asked eagerly. 

** [cannot say,” he answered, and the street door 
shut behind him. 

Dr. Wise arrived an hour after he went out, and 
pronounced the clild’s case to be one of malignant 
searletina, allowing small room for hope. He pre- 
scribed medicines, but the little sufferer could not 
swallow then, so great was the soreness and swel- 
ling of his throat and tongue. Calista had domes- 
tics, but they did not love her, and were not willing 
to risk injection by sharing her vigils in the sick 
chamber. Alone and in heart-rending agony she 
counted the long minutes of that terrible night, be- 
side her restless child. His disease was evidently 
increasing, and her mind was wrung with torturing 
fears ; yet she longed and prayed for her husband's 
return, as if his presence would bring health to her 
darling. ‘The day dawned upon her vigil, and yet 
he came not. The child sunk into a torpor, and 
she slept from exhaustion, sitting by the bedside, 
with her face upon his pillow, and his little burning 
hand clasped in her own. ‘The sun was high when 
the physician culled, and there slept the exhausted 


mother beside her dead child. 


The good man’s 
humanity was inexpressibly shocked, as he stood 
Her 
circumstances were delicate, and he feared the effect 
of a shock so ternble. 


for a time deliberating how he should proceed. 


In his agitation he let his 
cane fall on the floor. 


Mrs. Osborne started wildly 
to her feet. 


* You will deem me a heedless watcher 
doctor,” she stammered, * but indeed, sleep came 
over me unawares. I did not wilfully negicet my 
Ile was excessively restless till daybreak, 
and then he fell asleep. I laid my 
pillow, hoping he was better, and prayed until sleep 


came, 


darling. 


head on his 


I hope he is better.’ She turned and bent 


over her boy, she put her lips to his forehead. “ Oh, 


Father in heaven!’ she the doctor 


caught her fainting form in his arms, and laid het 


ened, and 
on a sola. 

Immediately surnmoning the domestics, he dis- 
patched a messenger in quest of Mr. Osborne, and 
used every endeavor for the recovery of his patient. 
But she was only aroused from one fit to sink into 
another. and he much feared that she would die be- 
The 


that she had slept while her poor child was dying ; 


fore her husband's arrival 


torturing thought 


that she might have alleviated his sufferings ; that 
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his dying eyes sought hers in vain; that an unal- 
layed death thirst might have added to his agonics— 
all these, and a thousand other hideous phantoins 
tore her heart strings as with grasp of fire. 

Mr. Osborne had gone to a distant city, and 
when on the third day he came home, his beautiful 
little boy lay a livid corpse in his coffin; Mrs. Os- 
borne was trembling between life and death, insen- 
sible even to the feeble wail of a premature infant. 
We will not attempt a description of the feelings 
which bowed the strong man to infant weakness. 

Day and night he wept and watched beside the 
sick bed of his beloved Calista, whom notwith- 
standing his apparent neglect, he did most earnestly 
love ; and fervently did he implore that if she must 
die, she might at least be conscious a little while, 


that he might solicit and receive her assurance of 


forgiveness. 

At length nature released herself from the leaden 
hand of insensibility, and Calista became conscious 
of her situation. Her husband came tremblingly 
to her pillow and clasped her pale hand. She turned 
her languid eyes upon him, closed them with a 
shudder and a low moan, and turned away her face. 
He sunk upon the floor, pierced through with the 
keenestagony. She heeded not hissobs and groans, 
the 


When after the lapse of a few hours he aguin crept 


and the attendants led him from chamber. 
steathily like a guilty thing into her chamber, ap- 
proached the bed, and kneeling murmured, “ Oh, 
forgive.” ‘* You are forgiven,” she said coldly. 
* Penitence cannot recall the past.” She shed no 
tear, and her hand lay passive in his, there was no 
He felt his 


He confessed his fault—he conjured her to 


manifestation of affection. heart bro- 
ken. 
believe that it was not lack of love which had led 
him from her so often and so much ; that the ex- 
citement which had hurried him on, was only a 
wave on the surface of his feelings, while the depths 
of affection beneath were undisturbed. She heard 
him, and a deep sigh was her only response to his 
It seemed that the 


in her spirit were closed, the scars cicatrieed, and 


wounds 


passionate pleadings. 


become insensible. For her infant alone did she 
seem to feel any tender emotion, and it did seem 
that all her sympathies withdrawn from every other 
treasure, centered with intensity upon that feeble 
child. the bed 


tirely changed from the Calista Osborne of 


She arose from of sickness as en- 
iormer 
years, as it is possible for bereavement, sorrow and 
sickness to change the human mind and person. 

Mr. Osborne no longer recognized in the sad wan 
woman, with attenuated form and plainly dressed 
hair all threaded with silver, the beautiiul, girlish, 
loving, laughing wife of his ardent worship ; his 
and he fled to the 


haunts of dissipation in quest of relief for his re- 


home was like a tomb to him, 


morse and anguish. 

Poor man, he had contracted a habit of intem- 
perate drinking during his political earcer, although 
Ile 


many ineetings and clubs whicre strong liquors cir- 


himself unconscious of the fact. attended so 
culated freely ; so many dinners where libations to 
Bacchus were d voutly offered, with invocations 
for the welfare and glory of state and individual ; 
he pledged so many political friends who drank 
success to party, men and measures, that he learnee 
to love the beverage, and droop when not sustained 
by its excitement. Several times he had been over- 
come by the strong foe, but Calista had not known 
it. Now he sought oblivion in the fatal cup, and 


at once abandoned himself to inebriety. He was 


brought home insensible from intoxication, and his 
wile calmly ordered him to be conveyed to bed, and 
bade a servant watch beside him. Shethen retired 
to her chamber, and kneeling, prayed most ear- 
nestly fordeath. But while the prayer was yet up- 
on her lips, the ery of her waking infant smote 
upon her heart, and she clasped her hands like a 
vice across her forehead, bent her face to the sofa 
beside which she was kneeling in the deep silent 
anguish of despair. 

When Mr. Osborne arose in the morning, he was 
told that she was very ill, and desired to see him in 
her bed-room. 
bedside, and yet he felt a joy that she should ask 
for him, although it was tochide him. She clasped 
his trembling hand in both hers, and without refer- 
ring to the bitter past, besought him to remove from 


“| 


am sure we shall be happier away from the city,” 


the city, and to seck a home in the far west. 


she pleaded ; * 1 have become so very nervous since 
my late illness, that the noise is irksome to me, 
Let us go to the grand forest scenes, where the 
winds make soft nelody amongst the branches, and 
music of the clear streams is but a symphony of 
I know that I 


should feel young and happy again if we were once 


the hymning of the feathered angels. 


away from here, and settled in the wilderness.” 

He knelt, pressed her hands to his face, and they 
were wetted with his tears. ‘* Yes, dear Calista,” 
I feel, I appreciate your 
shall be 


from te mpt ition, and if you can lorgive and love 


he said, * we wil go. 


motives. In our new home I removed 


me again, we shall indeed be happy.” “ I have 


nothing to lorgive you,” she answe red, ** you have 
me. When from your heart 


But 


not sinned agaist 
you can forgive yoursell, | shall be happy. 
do not ask me to lov 


you again. Oh, Augustus, 


I have never ceased to love you, never. But you 
laid the seal of sorrow on the well springs of my 


heart. But let us go hence. and all may be well.” 


Concluded in our next 


THE WHALE. 
BY C. H. B. 
Nor many days since I met my old friend Jack 
in the course of 


Towline—a gallant old salt--and 


our conversation he * spun a yarn” somewhat simi- 
lar to the following: 

The second mate of our ship was a man of im- 
mense muscular power, and ot a temper so irritable 
and impetuous that it sometimes rendered him the 
lauching stock of a whole boat's crew, for like a 
ship without a helm, he was dashed helplessly about 
to any extreme the violent hurricanes of his passion 
chanced to direct themselves. 

One day, when our voyage was nearly at an end, 


1 


the man at the mast head cned— 


* There she blows !” 

This was the first whale we had raised for a long 
time. which combined with our anxiety to * fill up” 
rendered us particularly active in lowering the boats 


and making headway for the big fish ; and the 


men pulling at the oars with all the energy and 
force which men half dead with the seurvy could 
be expected to pull, after the lapse of half an hour 


bemg hiechly favored with a continued torrent ol 


arrived to within a 


the head of the 


oaths from our strong mate, we 


w rods of the whale. I was at 


boat, and | had suddenly made up my mind to 


throw the harpoon; and perhaps you are aware ol 


/ most trivial matters perfectly inflexible. 


He crept like a guilty thing to her « 
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the fact that when I have decided upon a course 
of conduct, no persuasion, argument, flattery or 
threatening, nothing but force can alter my deci- 
sion; Iam naturally and in regard even to the 
Thus 
when the mate ordered me to “ change ends” with 


' him that he might pierce the mighty bulk of * blub- 


He 


repeated the order with a volley of oaths—and again 


ber and bone,” I peremptorily refused to obey. 


I refused, contrary to all law and the regulations 
of the ship. But this second refusal threw the mate 
into a towering rage, and with the agility and 
fierceness of a tiger he sprang towards me, and 
catching me by the nape of the neck and the seat 
of honor, he threw me over the heads of the oars- 
men into the stern of the boat with the ease ofa 
child tossing a pebble, saying— 

** Now, you cursed lubber, see that you put the 
boat on that whale, or blow me, if | don’t shiver 
your timbers !” 

But this was of no avail, and all the threats, 
commands and execrations of the mate oaly served 
said I would 
The 


mate was in a storming rage, and not only his lips 


to make me the more obstinate. I 


not lay my hand upon the oar and I did not. 


and eyes spoke his fury, but in every lineament of 


his face it was legible. Suddenly the whale shot 
off and disappeared! and again I saw the mate 
leap along the gunwales of the boat towards me! I 
expected he would throw me into the sea, but taking 
me up in a similar manner as at first, he hurled me 
with all his strength back to my old station in the 
bows ! 

So much for being headstrong; if the captain 
and mate had not been at loggerheads I should 
have got a dozen lashes, but to spite the former I 


was permitted to go scot free. 
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JOUN AIKIN, M. D. 
Joun Arkin mM. b. (the brother of Mrs. Barbauld) 


was born at Kibworth, in Lancashire, in 1747, edu- 
cated at Warrington and Edinburgh, and took his 
degree at Leyden, in 1784. He first settled as a 
surgeon at Chester, whence he removed to Warring- 
ton. It was at the latter place that he commenced 
his career as an author, by publishing, in conjune- 
After 
having taken his degree, he fixed his residence at 


then removed to the metropolis, in which, or its vi- 


tion with his sister, a volume of Misecellanies. 
Yarmouth, where he remained lor some years. 


He died in 
Dr. Aikin 
Be- 


sides producing a Lifeof Huet, a Medical Biogra- 


cinity, he continued till his decease. 
December, 1822, at Stoke Newington. 


Was a man of erudition and an elegant writer. 


phy, and other original works, he edited the first 
twenty volumes of the Monthly Magazine; the 
Atheneum; and various editions of poets ; and 
was one of the writers ofa General Biographical 


Dictionary, in 10 volumes 4to. 
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BURNS AND GEORGE IIL. 

In London, where they have a price for every 
thing, an autograph of Robert Burns commands 
five guineas—one of George the Third sells for three 
shillings! King George was born ina palace, and 


sat upon athrone. Robert Burns was born in a 


cottage, and held the plough. George was a king 
by birth-right—Robert was a king by nature. 
George, during his life was sated with luxuries, and 
surrounded by flatterers ; Burns often wanted the 
common necessaries of life, and neglected by the 
world, died penniless—death levels all artificial dis- 
tinctions ; and, in the hearts of posterity, man, if 
remembered at all, sinksorsoars to hisnatural grade. 

Who remembers George the Third or points to 
one good action that he ever performed. ‘The name 
of Burns is heard at every hearth—it is familiar as 
a household word—and his undying verse lives in 
every heart, amazing and delighting all. 

Burns, though a peasant, was as much superior 
to George the Third, as five guineas are to three 
shillings—yea, infinitely superior to that ratio. 
Would that the world had done hin more justice 
while he lived. 

Scotland could spare a hundred kings, but could 
not spare one Burns. 


POETRY. 

Prentice thus cloquently answers the question, 
** What is Poetry?” 
longing after the things of eternity! It lives in all 
created existence, in man and every object that sur- 
rounds him. 
of love and affection, in the quiet broodings of the 
soul over the memory of early years, and in the 
thoughts of that glory that chains our spirits to the 
gates of paradise. There is poetry too in the har- 
monies of nature. 

** It glitters in the wave, the rainbow, the lightning 
and the stars—its cadence is heard in thunder and 
cataract—its softer tones go sweetly up from the 
thousand voiced harps of the wind, the rivulet and 
forest—and the cloud and sky go floating over us, 
to the music of its melodies.—There’s not a moon- 
heht ray that comes down upon the stream or hill, 
not a breeze calling from its blue air, thrown to the 
birds of the summer valleys, or soundings through 
the midnight rains, its low and mournful dirge over 
the perishing flowers of spring, nota cloud, bathing 
itself like angel vision, in the rosebushes of autumn 
twilight, as if dreaming of the Eden of the land, 
but it is full of the beautiful influence of poetry. It 
The earth 


quickened by its spirit, and the great deep, in temp- 


is the soul of being. and Heaven are 


est and in calm, and its accent and mysterious 


: ” 
workings. 


* A PLUNGE INTO ‘THE PEOPLE'S POCK- 
ETS.” 

Tue human heart is a curiously strange instru- 
ment. It produces stranger vibrations, according 
to the skill of the hand that secks to get music out 
of it. The art of approaching the mind from the 


right quarter, and successfully arousing its emotions, 


is one thatevery man does not understand. Some 
seem to have the gift of doing this thing very 


adroitly. We give the following as a specimen: 
An English preacher, advocating the generous sup- 
port of an important charitable object, prefaced the 


circulation of the contribution boxes with this ad- 


en an oe 


RUR£ 


* A smile, a tear, a glory, a | 


There is poetry in the gentle influence — 


have witnessed in your countenances, and the strict 
attention you have honored me with, there is only 
one thing Iam afraid of—that some of you may 
Now, it is 


feel inclined to give too much. my 


duty toinform you that justice, though not so pleas- 


ant, yet should always be a prior virtue to generosity ; | 


therefore, as you will be immediately waited upon 
in your respective pews, I wish to have it thoroughly 
understood that no person will think of putting any 
thing in the box who cannot pay his debts.” The 


result was an overflowing collection. 


ELOQUENCE. 
A youn sprig of the law, just commencing prac- 


ced the businessof leasing, taking care to establish 
the limits of the lease to a period far beyond the life 
time of these valuable Connecticut time-keepers. 
By this process which is perfectly satisfactory to 
both pedlars and costomers, the clock trade was in 
a highly flourishing condition at the latest dates. 





“ Tuomas my chid, tell me the bigest lie that 
you ever tuld, and I will give you a mug of cider.” 


” 


*“ Me; I never told a lie in my life. * Draw the 


cider, my son, you've done it.” 


If you weara coat bought of a tailor who don’t 


; trust, it is quite creditable, as every body knows 


‘ 


tice in one of the southern states, determined to make | 


a hit in his “ maiden speech,” and thereby put the } 


noses of older cotemporaries out of jomt. 
fore volunteered in the case of a poor man who had 
been guilty of sticking a knife intoone of his neigh- 
bor’s hogs, commenced his speech in the following 
manner :—** Your honor the Judge and gentlemen of 
the Jury —While Europe is deluged in blood: while 
classic Greece is struggling for her rights and her 
liberties, and the unhallowed alters of the bearded 
infidel to dust; while the chosen few of the degen- 
erate Iberia are waving their burnished swords in 


the sunlight of Liberty; while America is standing 


, forth the brightest orb in the political sky ; 1, with 


due diffidence arise to defend the cause 
humble hog thief !” 


of this 


TRUTH. 
Some men say that “ wealth is 
that 
* knowledge is power’—and that “ authority is 


power” — and 


some ‘talent is power’—and some that 


power”’—but there is an apothegm that I would 


place on high above them all, when I would assert 
that “ truth is power.” Wealth cannot purchase— 
talent cannot refute—knowledge cannot over-reach 
—auauthority cannot silence her: they all like Felix, 
tremble at her presence; cast her into the seven- 
fold heated furnace of the tyrant’s wrath—fling her 
into the most tremendous billows of popular com- 
motion—she mounts aloft in the ark upon the sum- 


mit of the deluge. ‘She 1s the ministering 


and 


spirit 


who sheds on man that bright indestructible 


principle of life, which is given by its mighty 
author, to illuminate and to inspire the mortal soul— 
like himself, ** is the same 
When the 


long heaped on all the pride of wealth and talent, 


and which, yest rd Lys 


to-day and forever.” mound has been 
knowledge and authority—when earth and heaven 
itself shall have passed away, Truth shall arise, 
like the angel on Manoah’s sacrifice, upon the flame 
of nature’s funeral pyre, and ascend to her source, 
her heaven and her home—the bosom of the holy 
and eternal God! 
A YANKEE TRICK. 

Ir is in vain to attenipt to cireumvent the Yan- 
kees They are wide awake on all points The 
Virginians experiment 


of closing their territory against the enc 


sometimes sinee, 


oachinents 


of Yankee enterprise, in the shape of clock pedling, 


&c. and they passed a law prohibiting the sale of 
goods manufactured out of the State, without li- 
cense, which had to be renewedevery twelve onth 
it a costot one hundred dollars Ihe clock pedlars 
woulda not stend such atax as this,and 1! wihwith 
adopt dan effectual xpedient to evad the statute 


continued selling altogether, and comrmicn- 


They di 


Ile there- { 


your rigging 1s paid for. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1844. 


AN OBITUARY. 
* Death aims ata shining mark.” 


If you behold an intellectual child—one whose mind expands 
aud outgrows the muscles and bone—if his eye kindles with 
the glowing spark of genius—remember that infant, forhe isa 

hining mark”? and Death's arrow is aimed at it with a pre 
cision amounting to fate! 

We have an infant like this now hushed into the quiet sleep 
At the it spoke like a 
man, and the broad Union hailed it with joy and the trumpet 
* But alas! 


of death! first dawn of its existence, 
of Fame sounded from every hill-top in its praise. 
so faira child could not live.” 

Iu plain words, dear reader, the “ Spirit of the Age,” the off- 


! Unable to find in 


spr g of « ur orain and press—is no more, 
this cold world the friendship and support which it merited, 
it will never again smile upon the unappreciating human fam- 
ily. We will chant no requiem over its grave, nor build up to 
its memory a monument ;—Requiescat in pace !”* 

To the Press and our friends, we return our hearty and sin- 


We 


cere thanks, for their kindness and their liberal support 


shall ever bear in mind the obligations we are under to the 

furmer and hope to merit the continued support of the latter. 
At some future day we may revive our enterprise ; and until 

that time we shall devote all our energies to the improvement 


ofthe Repository now the favorite in thousands of happy family 


circles. 
, a) aii Rei a 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
hee d at this Office ending Wednesday last deducting the 
amount of postage pau, 
J.H.C. Lyons, N. ¥. 81,00: C. F. B. Poughquag, N. Y. 
&1.00; T. K. Cornwall, Ct. $1,00; M. L. W. South Lee, Ms. 


$1.00; C. C. Stockport, N. ¥. 81,00; E. J.C. Waddington, 








N.Y 1.00 l \ S. Stuyvesant Landing, N. Y 1.00; 
LC. B. Pave He, N. ¥. 81,00; A.S. Deposite, N. Y¥. (for 
19th vi 1,00; G.B. P. Upper Redhook, N. Y. $1,00. 

FA arried, 

In this « by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. George W. Allen, 
to Miss Marietta Lapaugh, all ofthe above place. 

On the 10th inst. by the Rev. Charles H. Underhill, Mr. Orin 
Ii. Noble to Miss Cordelin BE. Stevens, all of this city. 

On Wed the Sth inst. by Elder Philetus Roberts, Mr 
Edgar M. Vanderburgh, of Canaan, Columbia co. to Miss 
Hat h Sutherland, of Stantord, Dutchess co. N. Y. 

‘T's on the inst. by the Rev. H. Wheeler, Mr. 
J H. Ande n, of Clavernck, to Miss Catharine Hoffman, 

In Ghent, on Saturday, the 22d inst. by John A. Kittle, Esq. 
1) > r of Stuyvesant Landing, to Miss Catherine 
s f« 

Hied, 

l ty the 12:1 Cutharine Giles, in her 45th 

a 1 Vl sret, daughter of Timothy and Emeline 
l r 1 months 

= \. daughter of Wm. J. and Ann P 
I I yenur i t 

( | inst. N y St le in her 44th year 

ont 1 A daughter of David ane \no Rose. aged 
4 ’ ont and ZO « 

( Std inst. Richard Maey, in his 67th year, an old and 
highly r ted en of H 

i ‘0 ge tenor er friends and ac 

Ml \ \ Deusen, in the 
! 

a 1 e¢ ot r Uncle, in the town of 
( I | ! of the widow Althea 

! - t. Jor I’. Bortle in the 60th 
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For the Rural Repository. 





} WINE. 

I roarn it; I loath it; and cannot urge 

One half of my hate for the deadly scourge; 
For who hath sorrow, wo, misery, strife? 

Who hath starving children and weeping wife, 
Palsied limbs, dark soul, burning brain alway, 
Fevered dreams by night, gnawing pains by day? 
Thy votary Bacchus, god of the vine, 

Who tarrieth long by the ruby wine. 


When in my sportive years, a mother’s prayer, 
Breathing soft murmurs on my listening ear, 
Warned me, to shun the luring paths of sin, 


In all my ways, consult the voice within ; 





To live the man, dispise, contemn, abjure, 
The wine-cup’s glow, unholy as impure : 
To scorn thee Bacchus, god of the vine, 
Nor tarry in youth o’er the rosy wine. 


Shall a fond mother’s prayer be breathed in vain ? 
Shall a wayward son give that mother pain? 
No wither this hand, and each hope of mine, 
When I seek pleasure in the sparkling wine! 

I have seen one family cursed by thee, 

Vilest spirit of death and revelry, 

O Bacchus, thou god of the twining vine, 

What malignant revenge is that of wine! 


It maddens the reason; it fires the blood; 
Makes mana beggar; the image of God 
It forms tothe demon. O, wine forbear, 

To torture thy victims! but spare, O spare! 

A fond loving wife thou hast doomed to shame, 
And children inherit a drunkard’s name ; 

While Bacchins, base god of the grape and vine, 
Still, reigns o’er the banquets of mirth and wine. 


Montgomery, Ala. June, 1844. J. G. W. 








THE WORLD FOR SALE. 
Tue world for sale !—Hang out the sign, 
Call every traveler here to me ; 


eee 


Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 
And set my weary spirit free ? 

’Tis going !—yes, I mean to fling 

} The bauble from my soul away ; 

I'll sell it, whatsoe’er it bring ;— 
The world at auction here to day ! 


It is a glorious thing to see— 
Ah, it has cheated me so sore! 

It is not what it seems to be! 
For sale! It shall he mine no more. 

Come, turn it o’er, and view it well ;— 
T would not have you purchase dear ; 


P 
Tis going—going !—I must sell ! 


Who bids ?— who'll buy the splendid tear ? 


Here’s wealth in glittering heaps of gold— 
Who bids 7—but let me tell you fair, 

A baser lot was never sold, 
Who'll buy the heavy heans of care? 


And here spread out in broad domain, 











A goodly landscape all may trace ; 


Hall, cottage, tree, field, hill and plain; 
Who'll buy himself a burial place ? 
Here’s Love, the dreamy potent spell 


That beauty flings around the heart; 
I know its power, alas! too well ;— 


RN 


’Tis going !—Love and I must part! 
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Must part !—what can I more with Love? 
All over the enchanter’s reign; 

Who'll buy the plumeless, dying dove— 
A breath of bliss—a storm of pain ? 


And Friendship—rarest gem of earth— ; 
Who e’er hath found the jewel his? ; 
Frail, false, fickle, and little worth— } 
Who bids for Friendship—as it is? 
’Tis going—going !—Hear the call; 
Once, twice, and thrice !—’Tis very low ! 
’T was once my hope, my stay, my all— g 
But now the broken staff must go! 


Fame ! hold the brilliant meteor high; 
How dazzling every gilded name! 

Ye millions, now’s the time to buy. 
How much for Fame ? How much for Fame? | 

Hear how it thunders !—would you stand 


On high Olympus, far renowned, 
Now purchase, anda world command ! 
And be with a world’s curses crowned! { 


Sweet star of Hope! with ray to shine 
In every sad foreboding breast, 


RAAARRE OLS 


Save this desponding one of mine— 
Who bids for man’s last friend and best ? 
Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life, 
This treasure should my soul sustain: 
But Hope and I are now at strife, 


Nor ever may unite again. 


Ambition, fashion, show and pride, 
I part from all forever now ; 


Grief, in an overwhelming tde, 

Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 
By death ! 
I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod; 

The best of all I still have left— 
My Faith, my Bible and my God. 


stern sheriff, all bereft, é 


MEETING OF THE FLOWERS. , 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


} MinervA a visit to Flora ence made, ; 


~~ 


When the flowers, in a body, their compliments paid; 


¢ And charmed with their manners and elegant dyes, 


? She promised to give to the fairest a prize ; 


, Appointing a day when herself would preside, 


) The Hyacinth studied her wardrobe with care, 


And on their pretensions to beauty decide. 

Then the Rose bridled up with a confident air, 

As if she would say, Who with me can compare ?” 

While the Lily but newly come out aga bride, 

Whispered long to her sisters, and laughed at such 
pride. 


. The Poppy, ashamed of her dull sleepy eyes, 


; Wore a new scarlet dress, with a view to the prize; 


While the tulipcame flaunting and waving her fan, 
And turned up her nose at the Daffodil clan. 

Then flocked the Anemones, fair to behold, 

With the rich Polyatthus in velvet and gold; 

And the Jonquil with corsets laced up very tight; 


» The hump at her back to conceal from the sight 


§ The 


There 


The pretty Quill-Daises each bought a new ruff, 


buds who were thought by their mothers too 
young, 
Round their sisters’ toiletfes discontentedly hung ; 


and dressing 


was teasing, g, and sprinkling 


enough— 


* The stately Carnations stood frizzing their hair, 


And the tal! London Pride choosing feathers to wear; 
The Pink ather mirror was ready to drop, 
And the Snow Ball bought rogue ata milliner’s shop; 
And in the same square, at a shoe store so neat, 
The trim Lady-Slippers were pinching their feet. 
T _ ' 

brift y Lilae ex mplained that her robe was not new, 


> ta" } i 
But with turning and furbishing thought it might do; 


RY. 


’ To seek the living God. 
: Or wealth, or fame allured her. 


) cipes, Poetry, &c. 
‘ in the Quarto form, every number embellished with one or 
, more superior wood engravings, and also a portrait of some 
distinguished person, containing twenty-six numbers of eight 
) pages each, with a title page and index to the volume, making 
, inthe whole 208 pages. 


( supply the whole of the volume. 


, tions fora paper, free of expense. 


} While the queer Ragged-Lady, who passed for a poet, 


Sat darning her hose, and let nobody know it; 


, And Monk’s-Hood, who sometimes had furnished a 


sonnet, 
Was shaping and plaiting a fanciful bonnet. 


’ The green-house exotics in chariots went by, 


For their delicate nerves feared each frown of the 
sky; 
While from her low cottage of moss, on the plain, 


» The Violet looked out, and admiree the bright train, 
> 7 . . 

» Not dreaming to join in a circle so gay, 

; Nor supposing that she had a charm to display ; 


But judge how this splendid assemblage all stared, 
When Minerva the prize to the Violet declared! 
And added, “ though beauties and graces were there, 
That modesty ever to her was most fair.” 





From Graham's Magazine. 
RUTH. 
BY MRS. LYDIA J. PIERSON. 
“Tuy Ged shall be my God!” Strong was the faith 
Of that fair Moabitess who forsook 
Her native country and her father’s house 
For Israel’s God. There is no spot on earth 


, Where sunshine is so bright, the dew so pure, 


Or grass so green, as in our native land ; 
And by our father’s hearth-stone gushes up 


} The only fount of human tenderness 
’ In which the heart can bathe, and fear no ill. 


But Ruth had heard of God. She could not stay 
Where men bowed down to demons; so she broke 
All ber hearts idol, and went trembling forth, 
Poor, and a widow, to a stranger land, 

No dream of love, 
Meek of heart 


‘ Was that fair, gentle creature who went forth 


To glean her bread-corn in the field of him 
With whom she might find grace. 
Well did’st thou prove, 


? Thou young devoted proselyte to God. 


That * He is a rewarder of all those 
That diligently seek Him.” Could’st thou then 
While gleaning barley, ‘neath the burning sun 
Have looked into the future, thou had’st seen 


Love, wealth, and princely honors waiting thee ; 


; And thy descendants, an illustrious line 


Of kings and princes, reaching down to Him 


} Of whose dominion there shall be no end, 
} And thy name “written for posterity,”’ 
} And honored to the latest hour of time. 
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) 18 PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
Still puzzled to settle what colors to wear; } 


William B. Stoddard, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historienl Anecdotes, Useful Re 
It will be published every other Saturday, 


TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, ivaRiaBLy iN 
ADVANCE. Persons remitting us $3.00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; for 85,00, Seren Copies: for 87,00, Ten 
Copies ; for 810,00, Fifteen Copies. To those who send us 
$5.00, we will give the lath Volume, (gratis) and for $7.00, 
their choice ofeither the lath or 19th Volumes: and for $10.00, 
the leth and 19th Volumes. We have a few copies of the 11th, 
12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th volumes, and any one 


¢ sending forthe 20th volume, can have as many copies of either 


of the volumes as they wish, at the same rate. 

7° No subscription received for less than one year. New 
Subscribers can commence at any time they choose. Back 
numbers as far as January last, or even all but the four first 
numbers can be furnished, and if particularly desirable we will 
In consequence of an unusual 
demand for our first four numbers we are in possession of but a 


very small number of copies ; therefore, we recommend those 


» who purpose to have this volume bound, to be especially care- 
¢ ful of said numbers, as we shall be unable to supply them, 


without we publish them again, which will be uncertain, as it 
will be attended with more expense than will be warranted. 
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